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Society Matters Mags Cousins 


After a cold and soggy winter we have lots of articles to get you fired up to venture 
outside at the earliest opportunity and a range of field visits to enjoy this year. 


Committee news: John will be stepping down as secretary in April, many thanks to 
him for his sterling efforts to keep us organised. As always if anyone is interested in 
helping the Bot Soc by joining the committee, with or without a nominal task, please 
show yourselves! 


We were sad to hear Beryl Davies, a keen recorder in Shropshire, has passed away 
aged 93 and also of the sudden and untimely death of two SBS members. Nick 
Musgrove of the University of Wolverhampton was primarily an ornithologist but 
knew the ecology of the Long Mynd well and most members will have read of the 
death of Danny Beath, the wildlife photographer who had attended SBS meetings in 
recent years. Our condolences to all their families. 


Spring Meeting and AGM Saturday 13" April 2013, 2-4 pm 


At Preston Montford Field Studies Centre, Montford Bridge, Shrewsbury, SY4 1DX. 
After dispensing with the essential business with unseemly speed, we will get straight 
into our opening talk to herald in a glorious summer of botany: 


Dr Simon Caporn from Manchester Metropolitan University will be talking on 
“Sphagnum Recovery and Restoration in the Southern Pennines” 


Obituary of Miss Beryl Davies - 1919 — 2012 


Ruth Dawes 


Beryl Davies was born in 1919 at Weston Rhyn. She attended Moreton Hall School 
where she enjoyed hockey and tennis. She then trained as a shorthand typist and 
worked for Monsanto. In 1943 she took up work as a radio operator in the WAF. She 
was a Self contained lady and enjoyed travel but returned to Gobowen in the 1970s to 
look after her mother. She remained there until entering Woodland Residential Home 
in Morda in 2006 after having a fall. She was fond of cats, dogs and wildlife and was 
a good botanist and accomplished artist, making sketches of what she found. She was 
a long term member of Border Field Club and the Wild Flower Society and provided 
botanical records for both the “Shropshire Flora” and the “Montgomeryshire Flora”. 
Miss Davies was actively recording in Shropshire mainly in the early 1980s and 
always kept a keen eye on any waste ground, especially around Gobowen railway 
station. She provided the county’s first record of Setaria viridis Green Bristle-grass in 
Gobowen in 1983 and found Descurainia sophia Flixweed in an Oswestry pavement 
in 1984. Although Miss Davies had no transport, she recorded plants around 
Gobowen and Weston Rhyn right up until 1999, finding Asplenium ceterach 
Rustyback at Bronygarth and Heracleum mantegazzianum Giant Hogweed at 
Gobowen in that year. She died peacefully aged 93 years on 29 October 2012 after 
living an independent and interesting life. 


Field Visits 2013 


Everyone is welcome to join us on the outings but do contact the leader to book and 
check arrangements. 


Caynham Camp, Ploughnhill Farm, nr Ludlow, Sat. 11th May. Hill Fort, ancient 
woodland with Paris quadrifolia Herb Paris and interesting grassland with Potentilla 
argentea Hoary Cinquefoil. Also section of Ledwyche Brook. 

Meet at 1 lam, Ploughnhill Farm, Grid Ref SO539736. Contact: Fiona Gomersall, 
01588 680693, mob 07964 485222, Fiona @eadstudio4.co.uk. 


Onslow Fm, near Ford, Sun 2™ June. A recording visit to the Churncote/Onslow 
Estate. The area has not been extensively botanised previously, expect woods, pools 
and parkland. Meet at 11.00hrs, Preston Montford Field Centre car park, Grid Ref 
S$J433143, we will then combine cars and travel to the farm as a group. 

Contact: Mark Duffell, 01743 851084, mob 07821031358, msduffell @ btinternet.com 


Badger Dingle, Sat. 15" June. It would be good to rediscover Cystopteris fragilis 
Brittle Bladder-fern, Osmunda regalis Royal Fern, Serratula tinctoria Saw-wort and 
Vicia sylvatica Wood Vetch. 

Meet at 11am, park by the pools in Badger, Grid Ref SO767995. 

Contact: John Handley, 01746 761174, mob 07977 095124 


Wyre Forest NNR, Sat. 13" July. Meet at 11am, at the Forestry Commission 
Earnwood car park at Grid Ref SO743784 on B4194 near Button Oak. Share cars and 
drive into forest via FC roads. Note will need to lock the FC gate, so it's an ‘all day' 
meeting. Cars will get a bit dusty or slightly muddy! Lunch needed but two walks, so 
we can have lunch at cars. Finish at about 4.30pm. 

Contact: John Bingham, jb8dcb @btinternet.com 


Sweat Mere and Crose Mere SSSI, Cockshutt, Sun. 14" July. Fascinating variety 
of wetland habitats with lots of interesting species including Cladium mariscus Great 
Fen-sedge and Sagina nodosa Knotted Pearlwort. 

Meet at 11.00hrs at Colemere car park, Grid Ref 435328. We’ll share cars from there, 
park at Whattall Farm and walk to the site, likely to need wellies. 

Contact: Chris Walker, chriswalker3 @ btinternet.com 


Brown Moss SSSI, nr Prees Heath Sat. 27" July. As part of the rare plant 
monitoring that we carry out for Natural England and Shropshire Council, a search for 
Luronium natans Floating Water-Plantain, Littorella uniflora Shoreweed, Oenanthe 
fistulosa Tubular Water-dropwort and Carex oederi Small-fruited Yellow-sedge. 
Meet at 11.00hrs, at the main car park, Grid Ref SJ564393. 

Contact: Sarah Whild, S.J.Whild @bham.ac.uk 


Aston Hall, near Queen’s Head, Oswestry, Sat 14 Sept. A private estate with 
lovely grounds, not well recorded. Juncus subnodulosus Blunt-flowered Rush known 
to be there. 

Meet at 11.00hrs, Grid Ref $J324278. 

Contact: Mark Duffell, 01743 851084, mob 07821031358, msduffell @ btinternet.com 


Tree Moss Climacium dendroides in Shropshire 


Lisa Barlow 


Lists of axiophytes, or ‘worthy’ plants (including bryophytes) are a useful tool for 
measuring habitat quality. Being often difficult to identify or requiring a microscope, 
bryophytes can be overlooked as potential axiobryophytes, so when selecting a 
species it is important that it is readily identifiable. Climacium dendroides or Tree 
Moss is arguably one of the easiest British bryophyte species to identify with its tree- 
like form evident in a photograph. 


The status and potential axiophyte value of Climacium dendroides in Shropshire was 
the title of a dissertation submitted to the University of Birmingham in 2012 for an 
MSc in Biological Recording; Collection and Management. 


In order to assess the axiophyte value of Climacium dendroides in Shropshire, historic 
records were downloaded from the National Biodiversity Network Gateway (NBN, 
2012) and aerial maps used to select sites where up-to-date distribution data could be 
gathered. The field survey was carried out from October 2011 to March 2012 at 40 of 
the 46 known sites for Climacium dendroides in Shropshire and records requested 
locally via the Botanical Society Newsletter. 


The resulting data was analysed to assess the current status of Climacium dendroides 
in Shropshire and the association between its presence and the conservation 
importance of the sites at which it occurs. The study found the species to have been 
only ever recorded in 23 hectads in Shropshire, making it at most a ‘widespread’ 
rather than ‘ubiquitous’ species according to the British Bryological Society criteria 
and a ‘local’ species occurring in 12 hectads in Shropshire since the year 2000. 


Losses of Climacium dendroides 
appear to have occurred at the 
following sites in Shropshire in the last 
100 years: 


Marton Pool 
Earl’s Hill 
Brown Moss 
Llanhowell Farm 
Lawley 

Marehay farm 
Hope Coppice 





Further losses appear to have occurred over 100 years ago at 13 sites in Shropshire. At 
many of these sites there has been a change of land use since the last record. For 
example at Betton Pool where intensive agriculture and fishing have altered the 
gradient of the bank which gives Climacium the fluctuating water level it often 
prefers. Other sites have been planted with conifers or turned over to arable 
production. 


Climacium dendroides appears to have a localised distribution in Shropshire, with 
small and vulnerable, apparently single sex populations, but is difficult due to a lack 
of historical abundance data to record a decline at these sites. Sinker recorded 
Climacium dendroides as ‘frequent’ at Crosemere in 1962, where during the 2012 
survey only one small population was seen on a tussock. 


Where Climacium grows in Shropshire, sites are mainly base rich and of good habitat 
quality. The car park at Sweeney Hall Hotel was the most surprising site found with 

thanks to a record from Dan Wrench. It is of course possible that with a low level of 
recording, historic records could be concentrated in nature reserves. 
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The distribution map shows apparent losses of Climacium dendroides at the monad 
scale in Shropshire before (grey) and since (yellow) 1912. Post 2000 records, 
including those made during the survey are shown in black. 


According to the BSBI criteria, an axiophyte should occur in fewer than 25% of a 
county’s hectads and be at least 90% restricted to sites of conservation importance. 
Climacium dendroides could therefore be a suitable axiobryophyte in Shropshire 


because it is easily identifiable, is 92.77% restricted to sites of conservation 
importance in Shropshire and occurs in fewer than 25% of the county’s hectads. 


This study was limited by the low level of historic recording and highlights the need 
for the collection of accurate biological records to ensure the sustainability of 
populations. 


I would like to take this opportunity to thank Alex Lockton and Sarah Whild for their 
support in producing this piece of work, members of the Botanical Society for kindly 
sharing their records with me and the Field Studies Council at Preston Montford. 


For further information, records or a PDF of the study please contact 
lisajbarlow_3 @hotmail.com. 
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BSBI Threatened Plant Survey and the Green-winged 
Orchid 


Ruth Dawes 


The Green-winged (or Green-veined) Orchid was originally named as Orchis morio 
by Linnaeus, but was re-classified as Anacamptis morio by Bateman, Pridgeon and 
Chase in the 21“ century due to information from molecular studies. It is a dumpy 
little plant with unspotted leaves and usually purple flowers with green veins in the 
upper tepals. It is strongly associated with old, unimproved, neutral to calcareous, 
species-rich MGS meadows with an open sward, with an optimum habitat of damp 
pasture on clay. Other habitats include dry lime-rich grassland and well-drained sand 
and gravel. Sadly, this lovely species suffered a dramatic decline in the 20" century 
due to changes in agricultural practice. In some areas, it is now just as likely to be 
found on stabilised dunes, village greens, churchyards, golf courses and lawns as 
traditional habitat is lost. Anacamptis morio tolerates mowing and grazing, but not 
shade and does not grow at higher altitudes above c300 metres. It is now a mainly 
southern species in the UK, but older records show that it formerly grew north to 
Morecambe Bay. Seeds germinate in the autumn and the species is favoured by wet 
winters and springs. Plants also reproduce vegetatively from underground tubers. 


In Shropshire, the Green-winged Orchid still occurs in all the major habitats, 
including dry well-drained limestone grassland in the Oswestry uplands, unimproved 
neutral hay meadows in the south of the county, scattered damp pastures on clay and 
in a meadow creation plot on sand and gravel south east of Shrewsbury. Older 
records show that this species was once widespread in the county. In the 1800s and 
early 1900s there were records from all parts of the county, often collected by 
venerable Reverend gentlemen, from Alkmund, Glopa near Oswestry, Highley, 
Linley, Rushbury to Whitchurch, just to name a few. Unfortunately, many of our old 
records only show presence, but not abundance. “Rev W Phillips described it as 
plentiful in the meadows around Rushbury in 1904 and in the same year W E 
Thompson referred to them being very abundant in the alpine meadows of south 
Shropshire.” So how many there were on these widespread county sites we can only 
guess. 


2012 was the third year I had assisted with the BSBI Threatened Plants Project (TPP) 
in Shropshire (and Montgomeryshire) and this time it was the turn of the Green- 
winged Orchid to be checked out and recorded. The TPP involves some detailed 
paperwork - recording numbers of plants, associate species, area, management of site, 
perceived threats and commenting on abundance or lack of species. Capricious 
weather conditions, mainly the dry spring, delayed and discouraged flowering in some 
locations, particularly on the dry limestone, which meant more than one visit to most 
sites. Flowering times varied from end of April on the dry light sandy soil at lowland 
Venus Pool and south facing dry banks in the Oswestry uplands to three weeks later 
up on the hay meadows of the Stiperstones. As usual, when we return to old sites that 
we remember as good spots, visits were bitter sweet. There were joys and sorrows to 
rediscover. 


Virtually all the sites I visited, except the Venus Pool Bird Reserve, are 
smallholdings, with retired owners, who are not actively farming. Most are let to 
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tenants for grazing and many of the landowners and tenants have dropped the 
traditional hay mowing due to difficulties of using machinery in small steep fields. 
Most previously recorded sites have experienced a drop in flowering plant numbers. 
Sadly, one site, which had been managed sympathetically by a previous caring 
landowner, was now found to have been burnt to destroy encroaching scrub. Another 
classic site, just over the Welsh border, where I had excitedly discovered over 100 
flowering specimens in the 1990s has rapidly declined to nil this century due to 
inadequate and inappropriate grazing regimes, despite advice, help and financial aid 
from government bodies. Fortunately, there was good news too. Little known sites in 
both north and south Shropshire turned up where the species was flourishing in up to 
treble figures under the control of hard-working and caring owners. 


In addition, at a meadow creation site on Venus Pool Bird Reserve near Cross Houses, 
owned by Shropshire Ornithological Society, the Green winged Orchid is currently 
flourishing. This land was previously an arable field on well drained light sandy soil. 
After hay strewing (from Little Stocking Meadows, Oreton) on the east side of reserve 
in 2001 a handful of Green-winged Orchids started to appear on an annual basis in the 
sandy soil and quickly increased into hundreds. The plants spread naturally into 
adjacent grassland to the north west and on the TPP survey in 2012 Allan Dawes and I 
were delighted to count c1248 flowering spikes on 6 May. Ian Trueman and his 
assistant counted 1056.5 in 2011!. The meadow on this lowland site is traditionally 
managed with both mowing and aftermath grazing by cattle. Individual species are 
abundant, but not dominant, on this well managed site, but meadow creation involves 
a lot of work, knowledge, faith and more. 


The dry spring may well have affected numbers on the dry steep limestone sites of the 
Oswestry uplands. However, there were other problems on these various sites, for 
example: an increase in shading; Cirsium arvense Creeping Thistle cover indicating 
unwelcome signs of enrichment (due to cattle congregating); plus supplementary hay 
feeding in hard winters with bales containing coarser dominant species from other 
parts of the site; and rolling to suppress bracken at flowering time which also flattened 
thousands of cowslips. The small number (4 in 2012) of Green-winged Orchid in hay 
meadows on the Stiperstones are just holding their own, but are not spreading and 
increasing. Some other sites were only ever known to have maximum numbers in 
single figures so their outlook is not good. 


It is impossible to draw scientific conclusions from just one year’s survey of erratic 
orchid species, particularly with the changing weather patterns which have occurred 
over the last two years. However, I have to report that 6 of the 10 sites I visited have 
experienced a serious decline in numbers, 3 of these sites showing a nil return this 
year. Sadly, this appears to mirror the national trend of decline in traditional hay 
meadow sites. These orchids survive due to traditional farming methods and caring 
landowners. What does the future hold for these smallholdings? Let’s hope we can 
find a positive way forward. The only current site that has shown a serious increase 
in numbers is the meadow creation site at Venus Pool. I trust they will continue to 
flourish here. 


After mastering the detailed paperwork, I have enjoyed contributing to the TPP and 
look forward to seeing the published report and comparing our local results with 
national trends. 






































Sites Visited for TPP Previous Maximum Number of Plants in 
Numbers 2012 

Llynclys Meadow — Site 1 | 3 in early 21* century 0 

Llynclys Meadow — Site 2 | 70 in 1991 if 

North Shropshire Meadow | Unknown 64 

North Shropshire Site Unknown 0 

Nantmawr Meadow — Site | 20 in 1991 6 

1 

Nantmawr Meadow — Site | 3 in 2011 0 

2; 

Nantmawr Meadow — Site | Unknown 3 

3 

Treflach Meadow 10 in 1993 3 

Stiperstones Meadow 3 in 2009 4 

Venus Pool Meadow 1056.5 in 2011 1248 


Creation 
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The genus Sphagnum — a guide. Part 3 Sphagnum fallax 
and S. angustifolium 


Martin Godfrey 
Introduction 


In this third part of my overview of the genus Sphagnum I am going to provide some 
identification notes on two species which can be quite hard to distinguish in the field. 


General 


Both of these species are in section Cuspidatum of the genus Sphagnum. This section is 
characterised by star-like capitula with developing branches in pairs and stem leaves which 
hang downwards, see Fig 1. Both species are quite common and occur in a variety of 
nutrient-poor wet sites and, although they have somewhat different ecological requirements 
(see below), they may occasionally be found growing together. S. fallax is probably the 
commoner of the two but, given the similarity in overall appearance, S. angustifolium may 
well be under-recorded for S. fallax. 


As we are going to look at the morphology of the branch fascicles and the shape of the stem 
leaves to distinguish these two species you are going to need to carry out the simple 
dissection of a single plant outlined in part 1 of the guide — remove the capitulum then 
carefully take off several branch fascicles and put them to one side. 


Hanging 
leaves 





Figure 1. Hanging branch leaves. 
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Sphagnum fallax 


This plant grows in lawns rather than hummocks and usually shows some yellowish-ochre 
colour when growing in well lighted situations, Fig.2. 





Figure 2. S. fallax. 


After completing your field dissection first take a look at the branch fascicle, you will see that 
the spreading and pendent branches are more or less the same length with the pendent 
branches usually being paler than the spreading, sometimes they are almost white, Fig. 3. 





Figure 3. S. fallax branch fascicle. 


The leaves on the spreading branches are often clearly growing in straight lines and, when 
dry, are quite strongly curved. Next look at the stem leaf shape; note that this may need some 
effort as the leaf is small, one cell layer thick and the same colour as the underlying stem. 
You will see that the leaf is triangular — perhaps a bit longer than wide, about 0.75mm or so 
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long and at least some of them will have a sharply pointed tip — as if the leaf had been 
pinched, Fig. 4. 


"Pinched" leaf tip 


500 
microns 


Figure 4. S. fallax leaf. 


Sphagnum angustifolium 


Like S. fallax this species tends to grow in lawns rather than hummocks. But in my 
experience tends to be a bit smaller and less strongly coloured although this is by no means 
invariable, Fig 5. 





Figure 5. S$. angustifolium. 


As with the previous species carry out your field dissection. This time when you look at the 
branch fascicle you will see that the pendent branches are conspicuously longer than the 
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spreading branches Fig 6 — note the conspicuous here, the difference is obvious, if it isn’t 
then you have S. fallax! 





Figure 6. S. angustifolium branch fascicle. 


In this species the branch leaves are rather more untidy looking than in S. fallax although like 
that species the branch leaves curve when dry. Now look at the stem leaves — the same 
caveat applies regarding difficulty. In S. angustifolium the leaves are a little smaller than S. 
fallax, are more or less an equilateral triangle and have an obviously blunt leaf tip, Fig. 7. 


Rounded leaf tip 


500 microns 


Figure 7. S. angustifolium leaf. 
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Ecology 


Generally speaking S. fallax grows in permanently wet, nutrient poor to intermediate habitats 
whilst S. angustifolium occurs more frequently in mineral-rich sites and is a bit more base 
demanding/tolerant. Given these differences it is well worth taking a few minutes to 
correctly identify which species you have as a change in abundance of one over the other 
over time may indicate an ecological change in your site. 


SPHAGNUM — USEFUL READING 


Here is a list of books which you may find useful; the general books all have sections on 
Sphagnum and “Smith” is the current standard work on British mosses. 


Sphagnum 


Daniels, R.E. and Eddy A. (1985). Handbook of European Sphagna. Institute of Terrestrial 
Ecology. Out of print but worth searching for as it is a very comprehensive manual of the 
genus. Available as a free download from http://nora.nerc.ac.uk/8498/ 


Hill, M.O., revised Hodgetts, N.G. and Payne, A.G. (1992). Sphagnum: a Field Guide 
JNCC. Nomenclature out of date (but simple to fix) but still probably the best field ID guide. 


Holzer, A. (2010). Die Torfmoose Sudwestdeutschlands und de Nachbargebiet. 

Weissendorn Verlag, Jena. In German with keys duplicated in English. A superb handbook 
with outstanding illustrations. If you can manage a bit of German the sections on ecology are 
first class. 


Laine, J. et al. (2011). The intricate beauty of Sphagnum mosses. University of Helsinki. A 
new publication with truly outstanding illustrations, both of the whole plants and microscopic 
features. 


General 


Atherton, I., Bosanquet, S. and Lawley, M. (eds.) (2010). Mosses and Liverworts of Britain 
and Ireland, a Field Guide. A new, fully illustrated guide which is likely to prove a standard 
work for all beginners and students. 


Watson, E.V. (1981). British Mosses and Liverworts. 3" ed. Cambridge University Press. 
This is the standard beginners and students flora. Despite its age it is an excellent 
introduction to the group. 


Smith, A.J.E. (2004). The Moss Flora of Britain and Ireland. 2™ ed. Cambridge University 
Press. This is the current standard moss flora. 


Hill, M.O., Blackstock, T.H., Long, D.G. and Rothero, G.P. (2008). A Check-List and 
Census Catalogue of British and Irish Bryophytes. Updated 2008. British Bryological 
Society. The current checklist for the group. 


British Bryological Society Website: www.britishbryologicalsociety.org.uk — lots of useful 
information, pictures and links. 
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Aston Locks off-line reserve — a tale of change 


Sarah Whild and Alex Lockton 


In July 2012, the Shropshire Botanical Society visited Aston Locks off-line reserve on the 
Montgomery Canal in order to document some of the changes that have been taking place on 
the site. 


The management and history of the canal and reserve has been well documented several 
times in the Newsletter and it is a site that appears to be controversial in terms of responses 
from statutory bodies and voluntary organizations concerned with canal use. The stretch of 
the Montgomery Canal associated with Aston Locks was extremely diverse with species such 
as the Nationally Scarce Potamogeton compressus Grass-wrack Pondweed and Luronium 
natans Floating Water-Plantain which is globally threatened (Stewart et al. 1994). Other 
aquatic macrophytes including Potamogeton alpinus Red Pondweed and P. friesii Flat- 
stalked Pondweed were abundant in this canal stretch, and this was their only location in 
Vice-county 40. 


The site was created in the 1980s as a refuge for aquatic plants during the restoration of the 
Montgomery Canal. Several rare and scarce aquatic plants were abundant in the Queen’s 
Head area of the Montgomery Canal and these were removed to the reserve while restoration 
was carried out. The success of the translocation of the aquatic plants was mixed — neither P. 
compressus nor L. natans really colonised successfully although the two were sometimes 
recorded as floating fragments. Other species such as Hottonia palustris Water Violet and P. 
alpinus spread throughout the aquatic part of the reserve and were abundant for many years. 


One of the concerns raised when the reserve was first created was the substrate — ideally a 
puddled clay basin would provide a similar substrate to a canal bed, but butyl liner was used. 
This meant that dredging could not be carried out to remove excess vegetation or silt, so the 
site was prone to ecological problems arising from succession from the outset. 


Although the reserve has been surveyed several times since then, this is the first attempt to 
assess the changes empirically. The first records for the reserve were made in 1996 and 1997 
when 87 species were recorded. It is likely that the first full survey was carried out in 2002 
when 115 species were recorded. In 2012 we recorded 167 vascular plants of which 45 were 
new species and 49 that had been recorded before appeared to be absent. 


Although the numbers of species lost and gained were not that different, it is worth looking at 
some of the ecological properties of the two groups of species. One way to look at these 
differences is to compare Ellenberg values. Ellenberg (1979 in Hill et al. 2000 and 2004) 
assigned relative values to a range of ecological aspects all northern European species of 
vascular plant and these were reworked for the British Flora by Hill et al. (2000). The values 
are for a range of ecological tolerances including Light (1 — 9), Moisture (1 — 12) and 
Nitrogen (1 — 9) where the higher the number, the higher the preference for that attribute. 
There are also values for Salinity and pH but these have not been included. 
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If Aston Locks off-line reserve has been subject to successional processes then we should see 
an increase in species that have a lower light requirement and a decline in species that have a 
high light requirement. Succession usually involves drying out of substrate so there should 


be an increase in plants of dry conditions and a decrease in aquatic species. The Ellenberg 
profiles of the losses and gains are plotted on the three dimensional graphs below and the lists 
of losses and gained are tabulated below. 


Gains 

Agrostis gigantea 
Arrhenatherum elatius 
Carex flacca 

Carex paniculata 
Carex spicata 

Conium maculatum 
Dryopteris dilatata 
Dryopteris filix-mas 
Elytrigia repens 
Epilobium obscurum 
Epilobium parviflorum 
Eupatorium cannabinum 
Galeopsis bifida 
Galeopsis tetrahit 
Geranium pratense 
Geranium robertianum 
Glechoma hederacea 
Hedera helix 

Holcus mollis 

Juncus tenuis 
Leucanthemum vulgare 
Malva moschata 
Myosotis arvensis 
Persicaria maculosa 
Poa humilis 

Poa trivialis 
Potentilla reptans 
Prunus avium 

Prunus padus 

Prunus spinosa 
Quercus robur 
Quercus rubra 

Rubus idaeus 


Salix caprea 

Salix x holosericea 
Schedonorus arundinaceus 
Scrophularia auriculata 
Silene x hampeana 
Sonchus asper 

Sorbus aucuparia 
Succisa pratensis 
Veronica beccabunga 
Vicia hirsuta 

Vicia sepium 

Viola riviniana 


Losses 


Chara virgata 

Acer pseudoplatanus 
Achillea ptarmica 

Aira caryophyllea 
Alisma lanceolatum 
Alopecurus geniculatus 
Anagallis arvensis 
Bromus hordeaceus 
Bryonia dioica 
Callitriche hermaphroditica 
Callitriche platycarpa 
Caltha palustris 
Cardamine pratensis 
Carex demissa 

Carex leporina 

Carex pallescens 

Carex riparia 
Chamerion angustifolium 
Eleocharis palustris 
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Elodea canadensis 
Elodea nuttallii 

Galium saxatile 
Glyceria x pedicellata 
Hypericum x desetangsii 
Isolepis setacea 

Juncus bulbosus 
Juncus conglomeratus 
Lapsana communis 
Lemna trisulca 
Lythrum salicaria 
Matricaria chamomilla 
Myosoton aquaticum 
Myriophyllum spicatum 
Petasites hybridus 
Pilosella officinarum 
Potamogeton alpinus 
Potamogeton berchtoldii 
Potamogeton crispus 
Potamogeton natans 
Ranunculus aquatilis s. 1. 
Ranunculus circinatus 
Reseda luteola 

Rosa arvensis 

Silene flos-cuculi 
Silene latifolia 

Sonchus arvensis 
Symphytum officinale 
Tragopogon pratensis 
Verbascum thapsus 
Veronica arvensis 
Veronica serpyllifolia 


There appears to be relatively little difference in the Light profile of lost and gained species 
but it is apparent from the profile for Moisture that more aquatic species have been lost than 
gained. Four pondweeds, two water starworts and two water crowfoots have not been 
recorded in the recent survey and a stonewort Chara virgata has also disappeared so aquatic 
macrophytes are the most significant feature to disappear from Aston Locks off-line reserve. 
Hottonia palustris Water Violet is still present but in much reduced amounts. There is one 
significant winner amongst aquatic plants and that is Hydrocharis morsus-ranae Frogbit, 
which is dominant in most of the remaining open water. 


Several plants of early successional stages have also disappeared; Aira caryophyllea Spring 
Hair-grass and [solepis setacea Bristle Club-rush are no longer present. 


Ellenberg profile of 'gained' species 


Number of species 


= i aa, as 


Ellenberg values where Blue = Moisture, 
Red = Nitrogen and Green=Light 


Ellenberg profile of ‘lost’ species 


Number of species 


9 


10 44 2 


Ellenberg values where Blue = Moisture, 
Red = Nitrogen and Green=Light 
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Discussion 


The reasons for the changes at Aston Locks are not immediately apparent, but it is clear that in this 
instance the idea of an off-line reserve to conserve the aquatic macrophyte interest of a canal has not 
worked. The aquatic macrophytes are the most important features of a canal, from the nature 
conservation perspective, and they have pretty much died out at Aston Locks. 


The reserve is not significantly eutrophicated but it is possible that the water is more turbid. There is 
still some open water but shade has increased. The aquatic plants have gone, for reasons we do not 
fully understand. However, it is not entirely a surprise as the substrate is different to the canal 
channel and the reserve channel cannot be managed by dredging, so it could be argued that the reserve 
is essentially more pond-like than canal-like. The suite of plants that it was hoping to conserve are the 
ones that specifically grow in canals and not necessarily in ponds. It therefore seems quite predictable 
that the plants would not thrive in the long term in the reserve. 


This was indeed predicted. When the Montgomery Canal restoration project was started, it was on the 
condition that canal-like offline reserves would be established, and the ponds at Aston Locks were 
constructed to be a little bit like a canal, with a gentle flow of water in places. In fact, this has partly 
worked, because the short stretch of channel at the end of the reserve, just before the flowing water 
runs over a shallow weir, is the place where the Potamogeton alpinus persisted for longest. 


This experiment therefore supports the original hypothesis that conserving canal vegetation requires a 
canal. What should perhaps have been done (and unfortunately was not done), was simply to 
construct a parallel canal channel and to use the two alternately. If say, a 3km long length of canal 
joined to, and immediately adjacent to, the main channel of the canal, then it could be allowed to fall 
into a state of mild dereliction and there is every chance that it would fill up with the characteristic 
vegetation. Once it became too overgrown it could be dredged out and used as the main line for a 
while instead, or simply dredge it occasionally and use it very lightly to prevent terrestrialisation. 


Our conclusion is that the Aston Locks reserve should be declared an inappropriate model for 
conserving canal aquatic macrophytes but of course it is still of ecological importance and is relatively 
biodiverse. The wet grassland desperately requires management as pasture which would be the best 
way to conserve the grassland and wetland interest that remains. Meanwhile, the newly-reformed 
Canal and River Trust (formerly British Waterways) has a fabulous opportunity here to demonstrate 
that nature conservation and waterway navigation can be compatible if they get the design of their 
canals right. With some of these species protected under European law, there are essentially 
unlimited funds available to any organisation that can successfully manage species like Luronium 
natans. 
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Upland mires 
Hilary Wallace 


This article on upland mires is timely following Martin Godfrey’s series of articles on the 
Sphagnum mosses. 

Mires are in general characterised by suites of some of the more ‘difficult’ plant groups, the 
Cyperaceae, Juncaceae and in particular the genus Sphagnum, all of which distinguish the 
mires from the dry heaths with which they share the, often frequent, occurrence of ericaceous 
subshrubs. 


Although there are 38 mire communities listed in British Plant Communities (Rodwell 1991) 
these can be broken down into five broad categories, four of which are largely confined to 
upland areas. 
e Bog pools and acidic flushes (M1- M8) 
Calcareous sedge mires (M9 —M13) 
Wet heaths, raised and blanket mires (M14 — M21) 
Fens and rush mires (M22 — M28) 
Soakaways, springs and rills (Base poor M29 —M36, Base rich M37,M38) 


Of these, the fourth category, fens and rush mires, tend to occur in lowland, or only marginal 
upland habitats and generally on mineral soils or soils with only a shallow humic layer. They 
are also distinguished by their lack of Sphagna placing them into the marshy grassland 
category beloved of Phase I surveyors. 


Table 1. Distribution of species of Sphagnum within mire NVC communities. 
Nomenclature follows Corley and Hill (1981) for consistency with the published NVC. Recent name 
changes in Atherton et al. (2010) are listed below the table. 


Total Diagnostic Total Diagnostic 


S. auriculatum + 15 1,14, 21, 29, 31, 35 S.palustre 14 15 
S.auriculatum auriculatum+ 3 S.papillosum 14. 7,17, 18, 21 
S.auriculatum inundatum+ 3 S.pulchrum 4 2,21 
S. capillifolium 11 17, 18,19 S.quinquefarium 0* 

S. compactum 5 16 S.recurvum + 15 2,4,7,21 
S. contortum 3 9 S.riparium 1 7 
S. cuspidatum 10 1,2,4 S.russowii 2 7 
S. fimriatum 1* S.squarrosum 5 5 
S.fuscum 3 19, 20 S.strictum 1 

S.girgensohnii 3 7 S.subnitens 19 7,14 
S.imbricatum + 2 15 S.subsecundum 1 

S.lindbergii 1 7 S.teres 4 8 
S.magellanicum 6 18 S.tenellum 8 18 
S.molle 1 S.warnstorfii 3 8 


* Unlike other Sphagna these are primarily woodland species. 
+ S.auriculatum, most records probably referable to S.denticulatum, S.imbricatum probably referable to 
S.austinii, S.auriculatum inundatum=S.inundatum, S.recurvum=S. fallax 


Although Sphagna are critical for community determination, only about half the 34 British 
species play a significant role in community classification (Table 1). In Table 1 the Total 
column indicates the number of mire communities in which each species has been recorded 
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whilst Diagnostic indicates those units for which the species is either a community or 
subcommunity constant or is characteristic of a particular subcommunity (Rodwell 1991). It 
is clear from this that knowledge of only 11 species (those occurring in 5 or more 
communities) is probably sufficient for fairly accurate community assessment, or 21 if all 
diagnostics are to be covered, though six of these are only characteristic of either M7 Carex 
curta-S.russowili and M8 Carex rostrata-S.warnstorfii mire; both relatively scarce, high 
montane, communities of the Scottish Highlands, Snowdonia and the Pennines. 


Most of the uplands are covered by a relatively small number of communities which occur in 
predictable patterns. Flushes with some limited water movement over or under the surface 
support a distinctive set of communities which weave their way through larger stands of other 
vegetation. The most common across a wide altitudinal range is the Carex echinata- 
Sphagnum recurvum/auriculatum mire (M6); this follows flush lines within acidic grassland, 
heath and other mires. Two subcommunites are dominated by small sedges and are relatively 
species rich but most stands appear from a distance as a linear band of rushes always 
overlaying a ground cover of S.recurvum or S.auriculatum; where M6 occurs in degraded 
stands of other mires Polytrichum commune may be abundant. Other communities 
dominated by sedges and sphagna occurring along small streams in similar habitats include 
the Carex rostrata-S.recurvum (M4) and C.rostrata-S.squarrosum (M5) mires. Where there 
is some base-enrichment, usually from ground water springs, the more species-rich Carex 
dioica-Pinguicula vulgaris (M10) mire occurs; this is more common in northern England and 
Scotland though impoverished stands, often lacking Carex dioica, have been recorded in 
Wales and Shropshire (Holland 2011). The last two base rich flush communities, Carex 
demissa-Saxifraga aizoides (M11) and Carex saxatilis mire (M12) are generally restricted to 
altitudes >500m, M11 occurs in the Lake District, Snowdonia and the Scottish Highlands 
whilst M12 has only been recorded in Scotland. 


The next group of communities are the wet heaths (M14-M16) on peat up to 50cm deep and 
raised and blanket bogs (M17-M21) on deeper peat. The wet heaths are characteristic of 
lower altitudes as is the valley mire (M21), and only the Scirpus cespitosus-Erica tetralix wet 
heath (M15) extends into the marginal uplands, often forming transitions to blanket and 
raised bogs. The blanket bog communities are characterised by a different suite of Sphagna 
species, including the ‘true’ peat builders S.papillosum and S.magellanicum often 
accompanied by abundant hummocks of S.capillifolium. Rushes and sedges are largely 
replaced by other Cyperaceae, notably Eriophorum vaginatum and Scirpus cespitosus, and 
where winter temperatures are not too extreme Molinia caerulea may be common. These 
species are joined by often high cover of ericaceous subshrubs, most commonly Erica tetralix 
and Calluna vulgaris with Vaccinium myrtillus and V.oxycoccus; at higher altitudes the less 
common species of Vaccinium, V.microcarpum, V.vitis-idaea and V.uliginosum may occur as 
does Rubus chamaemorus. An equal mix of all structural elements is needed for favourable 
condition. The geographical distribution of the two main communities is determined by the 
winter temperature tolerance of Molinia caerulea; thus Scirpus cespitosus-Eriophorum 
vaginatum (M17) mire is largely restricted to the more oceanic western highlands of 
Dartmoor, Wales and Scotland, whilst the Calluna vulgaris-Eriophorum vaginatum blanket 
mire (M19) with its wider variety of subshrub species occurs in east Wales, the north 
Pennines and central Scotland. The heavily degraded stands of the south Pennines, which 
lack the characteristic bryophyte flora following years of industrial pollution, have their own 
community, Eriophorum vaginatum blanket and raised mire (M20). Sometimes stands of the 
Erica tetralix-Sphagnum papillosum raised mire (M18) occur within larger areas of either 
M17 or M19 (Wallace et al. 1992), though this is generally a more lowland community 
extending north to the Moray Firth. 
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The last communities can be split into two groups. The soakaways (M29-M30) which are 
more typical of lowland habitats and the springs and rills (M31-M38), which tend to occur 
on mineral soils often with quite restricted geographical ranges. M31-M34 are more or less 
restricted to high altitudes in the Scottish Highlands and are characterised by uncommon 
species; Anthelia juliacea (M31) recorded at Cwm Idwal in Wales ( Prosser and Wallace 
1996) and a few other locations in Snowdonia and the Lake District is otherwise a Scottish 
community, Saxifraga stellaris (M32) has a similar distribution, the Pohlia wahlenbergii 
spring community (M33) only occurs in highland Scotland and has its closest floristic 
counterpart in the mountains of Norway, whilst Carex demissa-Koenigia islandica (M34) has 
only been recorded from scattered locations on Skye. Their base-rich counterparts M37 
Cratoneuron commutatum-Fetuca rubra spring and M38 Cratoneuron commutatum-Carex 
nigra spring are also more or less restricted to Scotland and north Pennines though recent 
surveys have mapped stands of M38 on Caer Caradoc in Shropshire (Holland 2011). 


In summary, the upland peatlands are largely covered by a small number of communities, wet 
heath (M15) on the lower, shallower peats gives way with increasing altitude and peat depths 
to M17 blanket mire in the more oceanic areas of the SW peninsula, Wales and Scotland or 
M19 in harsher conditions; small stands of M18 may develop within all of these. Weaving 
through these, along flush lines, will be M6, sometimes with all 4 subcommunities forming 
linear bands outwards from the rill but the species poor Juncus effusus dominated 
subcommunity predominates, especially along drainage and ditch lines. Where there is some 
level of base-enrichment from springs it is worth looking out for some of the less common 
flush and spring communities which are always more rewarding for the less common taxa. 


In the Shropshire context, the extent of deep peat at higher altitudes is very limited and thus 
dry heath and acidic grasslands dominate the upland landscape with extensive areas of mires 
largely restricted to the lowlands in the north. Shallow peat at Clee Hill, Catherton, 
Stiperstones, Stapeley Hill and The Long Mynd provides habitat for wet heath with blanket 
bog at Catherton. Flushes, springs and seepage area, especially associated with base-rich 
groundwater, provide the most promising areas for species-rich mires with many examples of 
a southern expression of the M10 community recorded. This is a community described by 
Rodwell as very variable with widespread but local distribution throughout northern England 
and Scotland, he notes impoverished stands in Wales and the Midlands requiring further 
study. It is clear that ‘good’ examples, though lacking some of the northern rarities, occur in 
Shropshire and are worthy of more formal description and conservation. Following on the 
question in Holland’s paper ‘are there other undesignated sites for M10 in the Midlands’ it 
would be useful to draw together all available data for stands of this vegetation in order to 
formalise the recognition of this southern expression of the community in which Anagallis 
tenella is often frequent. The current distribution of upland mire communities is summarised 
in Table 2, I thank Kate Thorne for much of the more detailed information in this table. 
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Table 2. Known or possible locations of upland mire communities in Shropshire. 


M1 Clee Hills, Oswestry uplands 

M4 Wildmoor pool, Long Mynd 

M6 Widespread, especially Stiperstones, Stapeley Hill, Catherton 
common 

M10 Caradoc and Hope Bowdler, Catherton Common, Clee Hill, 
Long Mynd, Stapeley, Stiperstones, (commons in Herefordshire) 

M15 Catherton, Clee Hill, Stapeley 

M16 Catherton 

M19 Catherton 

M21 Catherton, Clee Hill 

M29 Catherton, Stiperstones 

M38 Caradoc and Hope Bowdler 


H4 (humid heath) —-Catherton, Clee Hill, Silvington Common 
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Understanding Prees Heath 


Alex Lockton 


Prees Heath is a large, flat area of land in North Shropshire, a short distance south of Whitchurch 
(grid reference c. SJ5536). During the wars it was used as an airfield and later most of the land was 
returned to agricultural use, but the runway and the concrete hand standings around the hangars were 
left to recolonise naturally. As on some other abandoned airfields around Britain, the thin soil over 
concrete has produced some interesting vegetation communities, including a type of Bell Heather, 
Erica cinerea, heath, which is notable for supporting the last surviving population of the Silver- 
studded Blue butterfly, Plebejus argus, in the Midlands. 





--- Prees Heath in 2012 --- 


The current circumstances of Prees Heath is that it is Site of Special Scientific Interest, notified for its 
butterflies and vegetation, and much of the land a nature reserve, owned by Butterfly Conservation 
since 2006. The rest of the area is still used as an airfield by the gliding club. The immediate 
surrounds of the aircraft hangars, which include some fine stands of heath, are all in commercial use. 


The purpose of this article is to explain and explore what is currently known about the ecology of 
Prees Heath, focusing mainly on the nature reserve and its importance as a butterfly site. The recent 
management of the site is reviewed, and recommendations are made for its future. 


Butterflies, of course, depend on the vegetation communities in which they live, so understanding 
plants is the key to success of any butterfly conservation project. 


History of the vegetation 


There are no ancient records for Prees Heath as such, but there are some old records for ‘Whitchurch 
Heath’ and for sites near Whitchurch which we believe probably refer to the area we now call Prees 
Heath. In the 1840s Rev. Holland Sandford collected a number of plants, including Heath Bedstraw, 
Galium saxatile, and Wild Thyme, Thymus polytrichus, there (Caradoc & Severn Valley Field Club, 
1913). Not exciting, but that in itself is quite interesting, as he did find rare plants in other sites. 
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Between 1900 and 1906 Major Anthony Wolley-Dod made a more substantial list which includes 
perhaps the most characteristic species of the site today: Heath Dog-violet, Viola canina. He also 
found several species of grassland plant such as Bird’s-foot, Ornithopus perpusillus, and bog plants 
such as Great Sundew, Drosera anglica (Hamilton, 1909). This gives the impression of a grazed 
grassland common dotted with little flushes and hollows filled with Sphagnum moss. 


Not long after this (in 1907) John Ramsbottom, who was later to become Keeper of Botany at the 
British Museum, made another list, adding more grassland species such as Changing Forget-me-not, 
Myosotis discolor, and pool plants such as Water-violet, Hottonia palustris (C&SVFC, 1908). 


In Shrewsbury Museum there is an anonymous collection of plants dating from 1929 and 1930 which 
includes some specimens from Prees Heath, including the first record of Bell Heather at this site plus 
rarities such as Spring Vetch, Vicia lathyroides — another grassland plant. This is of course after the 
airfield was first constructed, but we do not know to what extent that affected the site. 


These historical records paint a fairly clear picture of the original vegetation. As an unenclosed 
common, it would have had poor soil and it would have been heavily used by the locals for fuel, 
forage and other purposes. It seems fair to say that it would have had virtually no trees until after the 
second world war, and it is quite likely that in the 18" and 19" centuries the grazing would have been 
so intensive as to create inland sand dunes during dry spells. Rabbits would have been abundant, and 
hunted for food, fur and fertilizer. One thing we can be pretty sure of: it was not flat. The only way 
there could have been all these plants present is if there had been wet hollows and dry grassland. The 
flatness and drainage must have come with the construction of the airfield. 


Vegetation Communities 


If we survey the best parts of Prees Heath today, the surprising conclusion we come to is that it is not 
a heath at all (Whild Associates, 2007). Not in the sense given in the National Vegetation 
Classification of an ‘H’ community (Rodwell, 1991). Instead it comes out very clearly as a grass- 
heath, which in NVC terms is an acid grassland, U1 Festuca ovina-Agrostis capillaris-Rumex 
acetosella grassland. ‘U’ stands for upland, but this is an unusual example of the lowland equivalent. 
U1 grassland is familiar to everyone in Shropshire as one of the special communities of the hills, 
especially the south-facing slopes of Longmyndian hills such as Earl’s Hill and Haughmond Hill. 
Here it is maintained largely by sheep grazing and drought, and in the summer it is often completely 
parched and devoid of vegetation. But the lowland version is a man-made community, created over 
centuries by heavy exploitation of the poorest soils by commoners who had no access to the better 
land. If you neglect an upland stand of U1 for a decade or two it barely changes, but if you leave the 
lowland equivalent for that long it will quickly turn into scrub. Especially now that there is 
atmospheric deposition of nitrogen to fertilise the soil. 


Allowing this U1 grassland to succeed to a climax community produces W10 Quercus robur- 
Pteridium aquilinum-Rubus fruticosus woodland, which would be a rather dreary, species-poor type 
of wood in this area, because there is no ancient woodland nearby from which plants can colonise. 
However, if you allow the U1 grassland just to begin to succeed to scrub, then the heather grows tall 
and it resembles a heathland. Under the right circumstances, H8 Calluna vulgaris-Ulex gallii heath 
can be created. This occurs when the grassland species go into decline and the ground is 
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AXIOPHYTES RECORDED AT PREES HEATH 


Species 

Lycopodium clavatum 
Botrychium lunaria 
Oreopteris linbosperma 
Ceratocapnos claviculata 
Ranunculus auricomus 
Ornithopus perpusillus 
Vicia lathyroides 
Trifolium campestre 

T. striatum 

Prunus padus 
Potentilla argentea 
Aphanes australis 
Frangula alnus 

Viola canina 

V. tricolor 

Linum catharticum 
Hypericum humifusum 
H. pulchrum 

Lepidium heterophyllum 
Teesdalia nudicaulis 
Drosera anglica 
Stellaria pallida 
Scleranthus annuus 
Spergula arvensis 
Spergularia rubra 
Hottonia palustris 
Anagallis tenella 
Calluna vulgaris 

Erica cinerea 
Sherardia arvensis 
Blackstonia perfoliata 
Echium vulgare 
Anchusa arvensis 
Myosotis discolor 
Veronica officinalis 
Plantago coronopus 
Stachys arvensis 
Galeopsis speciosa 
Pedicularis sylvatica 
Pinguicula vulgaris 
Jasione montana 
Leontodon saxatilis 
Filago minima 
Anthriscus caucalis 
Platanthera chlorantha 
Anacamptis pyramidalis 
Hyacinthoides non-scripta 
Juncus subnodulosus 
Carex spicata 

C. pilulifera 
Deschampsia flexuosa 
Aira caryophyllea 

Aira praecox 

Bromus racemosus 
Phragmites australis 


Common name 
Stag's-horn Clubmoss 
Moonwort 
Lemon-scented Fern 
Climbing Corydalis 
Goldilocks Buttercup 
Bird's-foot 

Spring Vetch 

Hop Trefoil 

Knotted Clover 

Bird Cherry 

Hoary Cinquefoil 
Slender Parsley-piert 
Alder Buckthorn 
Heath Dog-violet 
Wild Pansy 

Fairy Flax 

Trailing St John's-wort 
Slender St John's-wort 
Smith's Pepperwort 
Shepherd's Cress 
Great Sundew 

Lesser Chickweed 
Annual Knawel 

Corn Spurrey 

Sand Spurrey 
Water-violet 

Bog Pimpernel 
Heather 

Bell Heather 

Field Madder 
Yellow-wort 

Viper's Bugloss 
Bugloss 

Changing Forget-me-not 
Heath Speedwell 
Buck's-horn Plantain 
Field Woundwort 
Large-flowered Hemp-nettle 
Lousewort 

Common Butterwort 
Sheep's-bit 

Lesser Hawkbit 
Small Cudweed 

Bur Parsley 

Greater Butterfly-orchid 
Pyramidal Orchid 
Bluebell 
Blunt-flowered Rush 
Spiked Sedge 

Pill Sedge 

Wavy Hair-grass 
Silver Hair-grass 
Early Hair-grass 
Smooth Brome 
Common Reed 


Last record 
1901 
2012 
1901 
2007 
2007 
2007 
1930 
2007 
2007 
1996 
1900 
1996 
2007 
2008 
2007 
2008 
2007 
2007 
2006 
2007 
1907 
2007 
1993 
2007 
2007 
1907 
1909 
2008 
2008 
2007 
1991 
1907 
2007 
2007 
2008 
1901 
2007 
1907 
1930 
1900 
2007 
2008 
2008 
2007 
2008 
2008 
2007 
2012 
2007 
2008 
2008 
2007 
2008 
2007 
2007 


Habitat 
Heath 
Grassland 
Wetland 
Woodland/Heath 
Woodland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Wetland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Wetland 
Arable 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Woodland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Wetland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Wetland 
Wetland 
Grassland/Heath 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Arable 
Grassland 
Grassland/Heath 
Grassland 
Arable 
Arable 
Grassland 
Wetland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Arable 
Woodland 
Grassland 
Woodland 
Wetland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Grassland 
Wetland 
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covered with bryophytes and lichens. The trouble with H8 heathland in a lowland situation like this is 
that it is not at all stable. It quickly turns into scrub and then woodland, and you have to be very active 
in cutting down the birch trees and removing brambles. It is not quite certain that there is any H8 
heathland at Prees Heath, but some of the bits on the old runway certainly approach that, where tree 
growth is suppressed by the shallowness of the soil over the concrete. 


U1 Festuca ovina grass-heath _———— | ee eames 


succession 


W23 Ulex europaeus scrub 


succession 


W 10 Quercus robur woodland 


> The main successional pathways at Prees Heath 


What do we want? 


The main purpose of Prees Heath as a reserve — and one of the legal responsibilities of Butterfly 
Conservation — is to conserve the colony of Silver-studded Blues, with a secondary objective of 
boosting the size of this population by expanding its habitat from the old runway onto the fields. For 
that we need to know a little about the ecology of the butterfly. 


Silver-studded Blues live in grassland and heath, where their food plants include heather (Calluna 
vulgaris and Erica cinerea) as well as gorse, bird’s-foot trefoil, wild thyme and other leguminous 
species. They are associated with ants, mainly the black ant, Lasius niger, which protect the larvae 
from predators. So, happily, U1 grassland is the perfect habitat for the ants and the butterflies that 
live with them: an open, sandy sward with a wide variety of herbs and small shrubs. 


There are other features of importance on the SSSI, though. The citation mentions grass-heath as a 
feature and lists some of the characteristic plants of such a community. Prees Heath boasts a superb 
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list of axiophytes: a total of 55, over the years. Of these, 35 are best classified as grassland or grass- 
heath species, with 9 being wetland plants and just 8 specifically heathland species. 


Given this information, it makes sense to manage Prees Heath not simply as a habitat for Silver- 
studded Blues, but more generally for its U1 grassland, which contains a wide variety of plants that 
are attractive to a huge range of Lepidoptera, as well as many other invertebrates. 





--- U1 grass-heath: the characteristic vegetation at Prees Heath --- 


How do we get it? 


There is a theory in grassland creation that one should start off by ploughing the soil to reduce 
nutrients. Some have even advocated growing potatoes for a year or two first (Ash, Bennett & Scott, 
1992). At Prees Heath the technique that was used was deep ploughing to bury the fertile topsoil and 
to bring sand to the surface. This was followed up by strewing heather and planting out small heather 
seedlings by a dedicated team of volunteers. 


Unfortunately the dry sandy soil has not been a great substrate for the establishment of heath. Firstly, 
there have been fast-growing crops of potatoes and weeds to deal with, and secondly the young 
heather plants have struggled to survive in the dry summer weather. At the moment the most 
abundant plants are arable weeds such as Annual Nettle, Urtica urens, and Scentless Mayweed, 
Tripleurospermum inodorum. In a few slightly damper corners the heather is becoming established, 
but even there it is struggling. There are no signs of ants occupying the restoration areas at all. 


So is it time for a change of tack? 


If we ignore the name ‘Prees Heath’ and call it ‘Prees Grass-heath’ instead, then a solution presents 
itself. We could sow grasses like Common Bent, Agrostis capillaris, or Wavy Hair-grass, 
Deschampsia flexuosa. These are much easier to manage than heather. They are better suited to the 
soil and they are quick-growing. Also, importantly, they can be cheap to manage, by mowing and/or 
grazing. A closed sward of grasses, especially if mown, will suppress annual weeds and reduce 
problems like ragwort infestation. So trying to create a grassland instead of a heath would be cheap 
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and easy. It would be consistent with what we know about the ecology of the site and could be ideal 
for both the ants and the butterflies. 


The following therefore seem like practical suggestions: 





Management task No. 1: manage the majority of the area of Prees Heath as grassland, 
by cutting annually, combined with a high level of grazing by rabbits and/or livestock, 
especially in the autumn. This will create the natural grassland community for this area, 
which is probably U1 but may include areas of U2 and even MGS grassland. Such a 
grassland will naturally colonise with heather from the adjacent grass-heath, obviating 
the need to plant seed or spread heather brash from other sites, and maintaining the 
native ecotypes of these plants. 














A partially restored area in 2012. Note the invasion of grass despite attempts to create 
heathland 


The secondary objective, based on the ecological data to hand, should be to restore some of the 
wetland habitat. In the past this has included mire communities. One very interesting event at Prees 
Heath has been the construction of a pond a couple of years ago, which immediately filled up with the 
rare charophyte Chara hispida (Bristly Stonewort) and which has recently been colonised by Blunt- 
flowered Rush, Juncus subnodulosus: an axiophyte and, significantly, a calcicole (Silver-studded 
Blues are more common in Britain on calcareous grasslands than on heaths). This points to the 
possibility of another management action. 





Management task No. 2: start to undo the flatness of the site by re-creating hummocks 
and hollows. This is a delicate operation. The aim is not to create a steep-sided pond or a 
water reservoir, but to have a gentle undulating landscape rather like that of nearby 
Brown Moss — ponds with very gradually shelving shores with areas of raised ground 
that are slightly higher than the surrounding land. Not an assault course of deep pits and 
earth embankments. 
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The third lesson to learn from Prees Heath is that ecological restoration can be difficult and 
unpredictable. Plans need to be based on carefully collected data and a clear understanding of what 
the objectives are. 


In hindsight, it was a mistake to think that conserving butterflies could be as simple as preparing a 
seed bed and planting heather. We do not even know if the soil inversion was beneficial, because no 
area was left untouched. It would have been a much better idea to have some experimental areas, to 
find out which treatment worked best. 





Management task No. 3: divide the heath into half a dozen experimental plots and try 
different techniques on each. Some stands could be sown with grasses, some left to 
regenerate naturally, and some could be planted with shrubs such as heather. Ideally the 
plots need to be randomised to make it a valid experiment. Criteria for success should be 
written down clearly before any monitoring takes place. An obvious one would be to 
count the number of axiophytes within each plot; another would be to count the number 
of ants. 











Conclusion 


Prees Heath is a site with enormous potential. It has dozens of species of axiophytes and it is the only 
sizeable area of lowland grass-heath in the county. The honest truth is that it may never host an 
enhanced population of Silver-studded Blues, because they may turn out to be restricted to the 
concrete runways. But it used to be an arable field. There is nothing to be lost. 


Conservation needs to be based on good quality information and well-designed scientific experiments. 
If you bet everything on a single goal and have just one way of reaching it, then you may achieve it or 
you may not. But even if you do, you will not really know whether your actions helped or hindered. It 
is essential to conduct experiments, even if that might add a little to the projected cost and time frame 
of the project. We now have some excellent information on Prees Heath and although the restoration 
project has struggled, it is well worth persisting with it, especially as cheaper and more effective 
methods can now be found. 
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The Ramblings of a Shropshire Naturalist EA Wilson 


Mags Cousins 


This is the first of several extracts from the writings of Edward Wilson who was a biology 
teacher at Ellesmere College. He was a keen naturalist who took detailed and interesting 
notes of his field excursions in Shropshire. He died in 1985, and his diaries and notebooks 
are now kept at Shropshire Archives in Shrewsbury. His plant records were computerised 
onto the Shropshire Flora database, and were published in the Shropshire Botanical Society 
newsletter, 2002. 


THE CLAMPING OF THE JAWS OF CATERPILLARS BECOMES AUDIBLE 


A family outing. We cycled along the road from Ellesmere to the village of Lee and then 
decided to explore a new part of the country by following a lane which appeared to lead to 
some woods. 


Leaving our cycles by a wood we soon came out into a meadow with hilly contours and 
delightful scenery. To our delight we found we were only about a hundred yards from 
Whitemere at a spot exactly opposite to the Shewsbury road shore. The approach to the mere 
was very marshy and a natural habitat for the lovely Marsh Marigold or Kingcup (Caltha 
palustris) which grew here. Growing in the water beyond them and crowded together were 
the plants of the Buck Bean (Menyanthes trifoloata) in flower. This plant gets its name from 
its trifoliate leaves, which are strikingly like those of the Broad Bean in size and appearance. 
The leaves and flowers arise from a horizontal rhizome floating in the water or lying on the 
mud, with roots arising from it’s under surface. The spikes of the flowers are most attractive, 
the individual flowers being bell-shaped. With furry petals of white or pinkish colour. 
Another marsh plant growing near to the Kingcups was the Greater Spearwort (Ranunculus 
lingua) a member of the buttercup genus which has strong, juicy stems and leaves which are 
shaped like lance-heads, quite different from the dissected leaves characteristic of the 
meadow buttercup. 


When we entered the woods bordering the mere we noted that many trees had their leaves 
almost completely eaten away, and we soon became aware of a rustling sound, and of liquid 
dripping from the trees like a fine drizzle of rain. The sky was a pure azure with not a cloud 
in sight, and it was a still, sultry day. We soon came to the conclusion that the ‘rustle’ was 
due to the clamping jaws of thousands of caterpillars, and the ‘drizzle’ was due to their 
excreta. 


It is not often that one gets an immediate verification of ones ideas, but the very next morning 
we read in the ‘Times’: 

“in oak woods there is now a sound like steady rain, a pattering which goes on ceaselessly all 
night and all day. It is, inconceivable though this may seem, the feeding of thousands — nay 
millions — of caterpillars that make this quite loud rustling sound; caterpillars which are 
munching, munching, munching every hour of the twenty-four. 


There is, as yet, no very noticeable effect on the foliage of the trees, but soon the oaks will be 
in rags, and so will be the hazels growing in their shade. Then there will be no pleasure in a 
woodland walk, for everywhere the full-fed caterpillars will be hanging by silken threads, an 
army corps of insects who seem to dangle at just the height where they will become entangled 
with passers by." 17. May, 1948. 
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Plants characteristic of M10 Carex dioica-Pinguicula vulgaris mire, photos by Hilary Wallace 





Anagallis tenella Bog Pimpernel Campylium stellatum 





Drepanocladus revolvens 
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Erica cinerea Bell Heather, photo courtesy of Natural England 
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